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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND CHILD LABOR 


cies increase in juvenile delinquency long noted in 
England has been attributed in part to the increased 
employment of young workers—and there is evidence that 
similar problems are arising in this country. The first study 
directly concerned with the rise in juvenile delinquency 
during the War in this country, its manifestations and its 
causation, was made in Hartford, Connecticut, last spring. * 
Lack of supervision in the home is found in a large num- 
ber of delinquency cases. Emotional relations within the 
family group are complicated when both parents work, 
especially when one of them is employed at night work. 
Children whose mothers are employed often take advan- 
tage of the fact that, for four or five hours after they leave 
school, no one will have any idea where they are or what 
they are doing. As late as 9 o'clock at night, groups of girls 
and boys, sometimes as young as 8 or 9 years, wander about 
miles away from their homes. In several cases little girls 
have been victims of degenerates. Gangs of boys from 13 to 
15 break open parking meters, break into parked cars and 
organize hideouts for stolen goods. One boy who had 
stolen a 38-caliber revolver is reported to have visited 
stores trying to buy ammunition 
so that his gang could stage a 
hold-up. Girls stay out and dance 
_ at taverns. Truancy is increasing. 
_ The number of children who “‘dis- 
_ appeared from home” increased 
from 9 in 1939-40 to 19 in 
- 1940-41. 
Second only to the absence of 
_ working mothers from their 
homes as a factor adversely in- 
fluencing child behavior, are prob- 
- lems connected with the rapid in- 
_ crease in child employment. Boys 
_ and girls are leaving school at 
- 16 for full-time work. Between 
1939-40 and 1940-41 the num- 
r increased from 291 to 508. 
While some of them are in the 
lower intelligence levels, others 
| are promising high school and 
| college material. Many, some be- 
) low the legal age, are working 
“after school hours, often in un- 
desirable jobs and at night. A 
‘Number of boys are known to be 
working under bad conditions in 


defense workers, only 
we want fo have “trou 
authorities!” 





“It's all right for you young monkeys f'play you're 


play it in the back 


pool-rooms, bowling alleys, gas stations and other places 
where they meet a rough class of men. Hours are frequently 
difficult and work heavy. One boy in senior high school 
sleeps three hours after school, goes on a night shift, and 
sleeps a short time again before going to school. 

“Many of these young people are unstable in their em- 
ployment, saving a certain amount of money and then 
taking a vacation when they feel like it and some of them 
shift about from place to place whenever they get dis- 
pleased. They feel sure they can get another job and there- 
fore make no effort to adjust themselves.” 

Another factor believed to be associated with juvenile 
delinquency is the high wages young people are being 
paid. One boy on his first job earned $70 in his first week. 
Such earnings bring difficulties to young workers. Many 
are resentful of authority and feel they have the right to 
spend the money as they please. They are giving up mem- 
bership in local clubs and stay up late at night in places of 
public recreation, often far from their own neighborhoods. 

The problem of child labor, according to the report, 
“demands oversight and control from the community in 

the form of a reasonable enforce- 
ment of the child labor laws, 
with regard to the exigencies of 
the defense situation but with 
full attention to situations harm- 
ful to the child. The task would 
be facilitated by the provision of 
protective workers in the police 
department to visit danger spots 
and watch for, children working 
under improper conditions.” 
The conditions described in 
‘this report are not confined to 
Hartford. A more recent study of 
pupils enrolled in the junior and 
senior high schools of four Con- 
necticut cities reveals that more 
than one-fourth are working out- 
side of school hours, frequently 
for 60 hours a week, seven days a 
week and late at night. 





*Effect of War Conditions on Children 
and Adolescents in the City of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Connecticut Child 
Welfare Association, New Haven. 1942. 
50 cents. 
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WAR CLOUDS OVER CHILD LABOR 


High lighted from Mr. Dinwiddie’s Annual Report: 


“The wise distribution and use of available manpower 
is the most urgent question before the nation today. In no 
branch of our production for victory have there been 
sharper contrasts between foolish, wasteful and harmful 
proposals and projects and sensible, well-planned ones, 
than in the employment of young people in agriculture.” 


“In spite of the number of vocational courses that have 
been quickly organized or expanded in many states, there 
are still far too many boys and girls leaving school for work 
quite poorly prepared in the basic essentials for becoming 
efficient workers.” 


“A recent field inquiry . . . shows a close and marked 
correlation between children’s leaving school for harvest- 
ing a crop in one season and retardation, which is pre- 
sumably merely a surface indication of the results of habit- 
ually placing agricultural work ahead of schooling. 


“There are few, if any, communities so isolated from 
our war economy that they do not offer many fields for 
both useful and educational work projects for children 
under school, club or church leadership.” 


‘Taking children under 16 out of school for whole-time 
work does not provide efficient workers.” 


“A grim World War is one that calls for great sacrifices, 
but not for the abandonment of reason and judgment. It 
affords an opportunity, a privilege for our boys and girls 
to work for victory while improving their knowledge, skills 
and reasoning power, but does not justify scrapping their 
education for the duration or exposing them unnecessarily 
to conditions that will seriously injure their usefulness to 
their country and to themselves.”’ 


“Destined probably to be one of the most influential 
factors in adding children to the available manpower re- 
sources of farmers in cultivating and harvesting crops is 
the Victory Farm Batallion shortly to be proposed by the 
Office of Education. This represents . .. an effort to make 
effective the participation of the schools and school pupils 
in the solution of the farm labor shortage, in the interest 
of better educational results for the children, better safe- 
guards for them and more effective aid to the farmers.” 





For budgetary reasons this year’s Annual Report will not 
be printed. A limited number of mimeographed copies are 
available and will be sent on request. 





COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


HE Freedom House Forum Hour, broadcast over 

WEVD, was devoted on December 9 to a discussion 
of the Farm Security Administration program by Mr. Din- 
widdie. A discussion of work projects for high school boys 
and girls is being planned for this Forum Hour on Janu- 
ary 20. ae 


Mr. Sidel has recently been in Indiana, Michigan and 
Texas conferring about the possibilities of legislation to 
raise child labor standards this year. 

* * * 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee was held on December 2. 
Discussion was devoted primarily to problems of child 
labor arising from the war situation. 

* * * 

A two-day Conference of the Children’s Commission in 
Wartime was held in New York City recently at the call 
of the Children’s Bureau. Mr. Dinwiddie attended these 
meetings. * * * 


Mrs. Zimand spoke before a joint meeting of the Bronx- 
ville, Yonkers and Mount Vernon groups of the West- 
chester County Children’s Association which is conducting 
a series of meetings on child labor in various parts of the 
County. * * 


Miss Clugston discussed child labor in wartime at a meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women on December 10. 

* * * 

Mr. Dinwiddie attended a Hearing on Juvenile Delin- 
quency in Wartime called by the New York State Board 
of Social Welfare on December 14. 

* * * 

The Committee is making plans for an afternoon meet- 
ing to be held in connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work which is to be held in New York City 
March 8 to 12. The subject scheduled for discussion is the 
employment of children and young people in war time 
agriculture, including both those placed on individual 
farms as well as those living in camps during the harvesting 


seasons. = 


Mr. W. J. Weaver, on the staff of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education of the New York State Department of 


‘Education, was a visitor at our office last month to discuss 


plans for the selection, placement and supervision of high 
school boys in farm work next summer. 
* * * 

Judging from inquiries received by mail and telephone 
at the office of the National Child Labor Committee, in- 
terest in child labor and related problems is probably 
greater than at any time since the days of the Child Labor 
Amendment. Many of the inquiries relate to what is being 
done, good and bad, to modify child labor laws during 
the War; prospects for legislation; and conditions under 
which children should be permitted to work on farms. 

* * * 


Miss Clugston is completing a report on school attend- 
ance among children in cotton growing areas of Missouri, 
based on a study made a year ago by Mr. Charles E. Gib- 
bons. This study will be published in the near )future. 
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CHILD LABOR IN TOBACCO FIELDS 


HILD labor conditions on Connecticut tobacco planta- 

tions showed a marked improvement last summer. It 

will be recalled that the Labor Department’s investigation 

in 1941 had revealed conditions that were characterized as 
“disgraceful and intolerable.” 


The “Gentlemen’s Agreement,” drawn up in the spring 
was, with few exceptions, being lived up to by the 17 large 


. shade growers who had signed it and by one of the two 


largest corporations which had refused to sign. 

Forty-nine fields, representing 21 growers, were in- 
spected by the Labor Department. Of the 2,100 workers 
employed, over one-third were children: under 16 years. 
Nine fields were employing at least a few children under 
12 years. 


In most fields hours had been reduced from 914 to 9 a 


' day and the 57-hour week had been reduced to 54 hours. 


Even this meant that children transported daily from Massa- 
chusetts were picked up at 5:45 a.m. and did not reach 
home until 7 p.m. Connecticut children were picked up 
between 6 and 6:30 a.m. and arrived home between 5:30 
and 6. On the whole wages were higher, more attention 
was paid to safe transportation and working conditions 
were improved. 

However, the employment of such large numbers of 14 
and 15 year olds for so long a working day still constitutes 
a problem that must be watched with great care. The re- 
port concludes: 


“There is no doubt that the agreement on ‘Standards of 
Employment,’ the appointment of a public relations ad- 
visor with an intimate knowledge of the industry and an 
understanding of the Department’s persistent efforts of 
the last nine years and the present helpful attitude of the 
growers and management were largely responsible for the 
measure of reform which was achieved this year. Nor is 
there any doubt that this first ground gained must be held 
and that much remains to be done to raise the standards of 
employment and living on the State’s tobacco plantations. 
The tobacco industry in general should be subject to the 
regulations which many of the conscientious growers have 
accepted voluntarily. With that objective in view the De- 
partment of Labor again recommends the enactment of 
legislation prohibiting the employment of children under 
14 years of age in industrialized agriculture.” 


YOUTH IN THE COAL MINES 


ONCERN over the reluctance of juvenile workers to 
enter the coal mining industry in England led to the 
appointment of a Committee of Enquiry on the Recruitment 
of Juveniles in the Coal Mining Industry. Its report, just 
issued, points out that the number of new juvenile entrants 
has fallen gradually from 30,000 in 1934 to 14,000 this 
ear. 
: The main reasons for the decrease are the unemployment 
record of the industry, the low wage level compared with 
other industries, the reluctance of parents to send their 
children into the mines, and the widening choice of occupa- 
tions open to boys in mining districts. 
To remedy this situation the Committee makes several 
recommendations centering primarily around two points: 


(1) the need for giving workers in this industry a greater 
sense of economic security and (2) the need for systematic 
training facilities for new workers. 


The report mentions the recommendation of the Mine 
Workers’ Federation that a minimum age of 16 years be 
fixed for underground work. The Committee does not con- 
sider it necessary at this time, however, to establish a higher 
age limit than the school leaving age, which is 14 years. 
It does suggest that a study and report on the desirable mini- 
_ age for underground work be undertaken at a later 

ate. 


The whole report, with its emphasis on making coal 
mining work mote attractive to young workers, is strange 
reading in this country where, under both Federal law and 
state laws in most coal mining states, there is an 18-year age 
minimum for all underground work in coal mines. 

The report: is available through the British Information 


Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Price 10 
cents. 


‘ ADDITIONAL CENSUS FIGURES 


AST month we published 1940 Census data on child 

employment for 12 states. Figures are now available 

for the following additional states and will be sent on 
request: 


Arkansas Kentucky Oklahoma 
Colorado Louisiana Rhode Island 
Connecticut Minnesota South Dakota 
Delaware Mississippi Tennessee 
Florida Nebraska Utah 
Georgia New Hampshire Vermont 
Idaho New Jersey West Virginia 
Indiana New Mexico Wyoming 
Kansas North Dakota 

CHILD LABOR IN SHRIMP 

CANNERIES 


The Federal Children’s Bureau reports that recent in- 
vestigations of shrimp canneries reveal that the employ- 
ment of young children has been sharply reduced in such 
establishments on the Gulf Coast. On the Atlantic Coast, 
however, serious violations are being found. Although the 
16 year age minimum of the Wages and Hours Act applies 
in such establishments, ‘in 1 raw house 25 minors under 
14 years of age and 7 between 14 and 16 were found to 
have been employed. The youngest of these were 8 years 
old. Local school officials complained that school attend- 
ance fell off sharply whenever there was work to be done 
in the fish house and that many children, after absenting 
themselves from school a few times to work, later with- 
drew from school entirely.” 





“We are all keenly conscious that whatever is necessary 
to do to win the war, must be done, but before permitting 
an exodus of children from school for work, we must be 
certain that what is gained in labor for productive industry 
now is not lost in needed equipment for future manpower.” 


—KATHARINE F. LENROOT, Chief of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau 
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HAVE YOU READ 


MIGRATORY BEET WORKERS IN MICHIGAN. By J]. F. Thaden, 
Michigan State College Agricultural Experiment Station, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 1942. 


Data for this study of migrants from Texas working in 
the Michigan sugar beet fields were collected during 1939, 
40 and ’41 through a series of investigations, including 
personal interviews with members of sugar beet families 
in 28 sugar beet counties. One of the most significant sec- 
tions of the report deals with the improvement in methods 
of recruiting and transporting these workers from the 
South. Of special interest is the health examination given 
in Texas before families are brought to Michigan. 


The discussion of child labor indicates that each year the 
child labor provisions of the Sugar Act are being enforced 
with increasing rigidity. In 1939, 129 farmers were charged 
with violations and many of them suffered loss of benefit 
payments. Since that year producers have been urged by 
State and County Agricultural Conservation Committees to 
comply with the Sugar Act provisions and conspicuous sed 
placards have been posted in beet laborers’ homes. 

Parents and youth in their teens repeatedly said that 
they had never gone to school, — the compulsory 
attendance law of Texas. School attendance while in Michi- 
gan depends largely upon the policies of the County School 
Commissioners. One Commissioner said: ‘We have to let 
the Mexican children earn some money or the . . . public 
will have to support them.” Another said: “I insist on their 
attending school, whenever I learn of their presence in the 
county.’’ In many schools special migrant classes are or- 
ganized to prevent the disruption of regular classes when 
the southern exodus begins late in November. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE SERVICE IN FLORIDA. State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. March, 1942. 

The underlying assumption of this volume is that school 

attendance is not primarily a police problem but one of 

discovering causes for non-attendance and instituting reme- 


your work. 





A 10-hour day is too long for girls of this age. 


dial programs. The attendance officer should be ‘‘a diag- 
nostician and counselor on attendance problems for parents, 
children and teachers; and, should resort to the ‘truant 
officer’ role only in extreme cases when no other method 
will meet with success.”’ 

The development of child labor and compulsory school 
attendance legislation—and practices—in Florida are sum- 
marized, problems arising in different types of communi- 
ties are discussed, and helpful procedures suggested. 


LOUISIANA EDUCATIONAL SuRVEY. Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 1942. 

This eight-volume report, prepared by the Louisiana Educa- 
tional Survey Commission, under the direction of John M. 
Fletcher and Carleton Washburne, has been criticized by 
conservatives as being too radical and by radicals as not 
being radical enough. Some practical men of action con- 
sider it academic, a textbook rather than a brief for action. 
Despite a strong element of truth in such strictures, despite 
unnecessary repetitions and overlappings, it is provocative 
and should be “‘required” reading. 


A STUDY OF THE STATE AND FEDERAL LAWs GOVERNING THE 
EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS IN CALIFORNIA. By Margaret 
Hessel Duffy. University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1942. 

California’s child labor law is fairly complicated and this 
simplified analysis is valuable for reference purposes. After 
a brief discussion of Federal regulation of child labor, it 
lists separately for five age groups the statutes relating to 
time of work, hours of work, type of work permitted, per- 
mits for work, and school attendance. An evaluation of 
present statutes and recommendations for changes are in- 
cluded by the author who prepared this volume as a Mas- 
ter's thesis at the University of California. 





“Children must not be allowed to pay the cost of this war 
in neglect or serious loss of educational opportunity.” 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


TOMORROW'S CITIZENS 


Children must be protected in wartime as in peacetime. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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